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THE PRIVATE ISSUE OF TOKEN COINS. 

THE disorders which attend the upheaval of monetary 
conditions on the appearance of a depreciated paper 
currency have been a favorite theme with historians, and they 
are so familiar to economic students that it may seem super- 
fluous to revert to them. But the very frequency with which 
the subject has been treated and the danger that the lessons of 
such an experience may become a commonplace lead me to 
hope that a consideration of one of the minor consequences 
of such monetary disturbance, the private issue of tokens, may 
serve to rescue from complete oblivion an obscure chapter of 
economic history and to reinforce monetary principles. 

Those who have pictured the results of introducing an incon- 
vertible paper money have, as a rule, limited their attention to 
the larger and more obvious effects of such a catastrophe, as 
seen in its influence upon the measure of value and the stand- 
ard of deferred payments. They have shown how fortunes 
dwindled, how creditors suffered and how the breach of public 
faith made sad inroads upon public and private morality. 
Mine is a humbler office — namely, to show how these catas- 
trophic events in monetary history have affected the medium of 
exchange. It is to record, not the woes of bankers and the 
griefs of importing merchants, but the vexations and annoyances 
of the people at large, and to show how in trying situations they 
have over-ridden law and custom and resorted to self-help. 

Any monetary systems is, as a rule, a complex adjustment 
of paper, gold, silver and copper issues. Rarely is one of 
these elements in the monetary circulation absent ; but, if so, it 
cannot under modern circumstances be either silver or copper. 
Copper coins have from time immemorial been government 
tokens and are generally so far superior in nominal value to 
their metallic value that no monetary storm which drives 
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metallic money to more hospitable shores affects their tranquil 
circulation. 

What has been said of the copper coins is in a large measure 
true of silver coins in modern gold-standard countries, but it 
has not always been so. Should the misfortune of a paper 
standard again overtake us, we might soon lose our gold ; but 
it is obvious that the value of the dollar must sink to approxi- 
mately one-half its present worth before the silver currency 
would be threatened. In earlier days, however, there was no 
such divergence between the metallic value of silver and of gold 
coins. Whatever may have been the fact in practice, in law and 
theory the metallic values of equal numbers of money units in 
gold and in silver were identical. It was not until the year 
1816 that the silver coinage became distinctly a token coinage 
in England ; while a like fate for minor coinage in the United 
States was delayed until 1853, was finally regulated in the coun- 
tries of the Latin-Union by the treaty of 1865 and was brought 
about in Germany by the monetary reform of the early seventies. 
But at the prices of silver prevalent before 1873 the divergence 
between the nominal value and the metallic value of silver coin 
was slight, and any monetary disorder which affected gold could 
not proceed very far before it drew silver also in its train. 

The substitution of paper for gold is effected with little 
strain upon the medium of exchange. The denominations of 
gold coin that are used in common life are, as a rule, repre- 
sented in the new issues, and the substitution of paper for gold 
proceeds without friction. That the notes shall correspond in 
denomination with the coin is usually provided for in the first 
issue of paper money ; or, if not, the failure is generally 
promptly remedied. Thus, on the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1 797, the Bank was immedi- 
ately empowered to issue one-pound notes, although previous 
to that time notes of five pounds were, as they are to-day, the 
smallest issued. When in 1 870 the Bank of France was driven 
to the wall and abandoned payment in specie, it received 
authority to issue notes of twenty-five francs ; yet for a time 
serious inconvenience resulted from the absence of smaller 
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money. In our own monetary troubles of the Civil War the 
need in the circulation for dollars and larger denominations was 
amply provided for by the issues of bank notes and " legal 
tenders." 

But when, through the blighting influence of a forced circu- 
lation of paper money, silver, as well as gold, disappears from 
the monetary circulation, there is left a distressing vacancy 
which is not immediately filled. The circulation of silver, the 
small change of everyday life, affects the whole people, and 
the inability to secure change and make change causes cease- 
less vexation. Sweep out of existence all denominations of 
currency between the cent and the dollar and try to imagine 
how the affairs of everyday life would be hampered and 
checked at every turn. Petty commerce would be at a stand- 
still. The retail dealer would have to refuse his customer or 
give him credit, unless the latter should be willing to purchase 
vastly more than he would need. The payment of laborers 
would become a serious daily or weekly trial for the employer. 
In actual experience there has never been such a complete 
absence of small change, but there have been times of great 
scarcity, marked by all the phenomena described. It is this 
situation and the means employed to avert it which it is the 
special province of this paper to portray. 

The dearth of small change creates a want that is pressing 
and immediate. All suffer alike under it, and the humblest 
member of society probably feels its force with the greatest 
intensity ; for on the appearance of this evil in England it was, 
as we shall see, the town paupers for whose relief remedial 
measures were first devised. There are two measures of relief 
which have been applied in such a predicament, often concur- 
rently. One is the issue of paper substitutes — e.g., our own 
fractional currency; the other, the abundant issue of copper 
coins — e.g., so that twelve pennies may do the work of a shilling. 
If the crisis is prolonged, the government sooner or later steps 
in to give relief in one of these ways or in both. But the 
need brooks no delay, and it frequently happens that before the 
slow machinery of the government is set in motion private 
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persons seek relief in the unauthorized issue of both notes and 
coin to meet the emergency. Both the occasion and the 
remedy so well illustrate principles of monetary circulation 
that a review of some heretofore neglected facts of monetary 
experience may prove of interest to the economic student. 

Apart from the meteoric career of John Law and the insen- 
sate folly of the French assignats, paper money, in all the 
fullness of its phenomena, first finds its exemplification in the 
period of bank restriction in England. In that period it 
received, moreover, a scientific explanation in the classic 
" Bullion Report." This document is almost as noteworthy for 
what it fails to mention as for what it contains. Devoted to a 
demonstration of the depreciation of the bank note, — the paper 
pound, — it fails to see the evidence of that depreciation so abun- 
dantly offered by the condition of the subsidiary coinage. 

We may recall the fact that for a century the condition of 
the silver coinage had been the theme of numerous complaints 
and a source of great annoyance. It will be remembered that 
the coinage of silver was free, but that the guinea, the gold 
coin of the period, was rated so high that new silver coin was at a 
premium. Little silver was coined, and what little issued from 
the mint soon found its way to foreign countries or into the 
melting pot. Silver circulated only by reason of the great 
abrasion of the coins. A century's use had reduced the silver 
coins to shadows of their former selves. Only those could cir- 
culate which were so worn and decrepit that their nominal value 
exceeded their bullion value. Nicked, chipped, with the image 
and superscription effaced by long usage, it was only by the 
size of the coin that its denomination could be recognized. 1 
A trial of the circulation made by the mint officials in Decem- 
ber, 1787, showed that the shillings lacked 23.74 P er cent and 
the sixpences 36.23 per cent of their legal weight. 2 

Scanty as it was at the outset, the supply of silver coins was 
still further reduced during the years of the Napoleonic struggle. 

1 Lord Liverpool, A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm in a Letter to the 
King (1805), p. 187. 2 Ibid. 
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The depreciation of the paper money after 1797 affected the 
silver coinage directly. The fall in the value of the bank note 
was not so great that 20s. of the average coins then in circulation 
had a greater value as metal than as currency, yet the paper 
ultimately fell below the metallic value of the least abraded 
coins in use and so led to the withdrawal of such coins from 
circulation. This is seen in the progressive deterioration of 
the coin. While in 1798 the shillings lacked 24.60 per cent 
of their legal value and the sixpences 38.28 per cent, 1 in 1807 
the deficiency for the former had increased to 41.65 per cent 
and for the latter to 50 per cent. 2 If, however, the complaints 
of an even earlier date in regard to the condition of the silver 
coin be deemed worthy of credence, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that the export of silver coin was not the only cause of 
the scarcity which characterized the early years of this century. 
It seems to have been an enhancement of demand, as well as a 
curtailment of supply, that caused the pressure on the silver 
coinage. With the Napoleonic struggle England awoke from 
her lethargy, and the efforts which she put forth by land and 
sea were paralleled by a livelier activity in commerce and 
industry at home. 

The chronic demand for a larger circulation of silver — which 
the laws, as they stood, were incapable of meeting — was inten- 
sified by the commercial activity of the time, with its stimulus 
to manufactures. The Bank of England, guardian of the 
monetary circulation more than ever after the suspension of 
specie payments, sought to relieve the situation. In 1797 the 
bank imported a large quantity of Spanish dollars and placed 
them in circulation at a valuation of 4s. 6d. The valuation 
thus fixed gave to the silver metal of these coins a value 
higher than the legal value of the silver shilling. It was 
equivalent to coining silver at a rate of sixty-four shillings 
to the pound Troy, while the legal silver coin was minted at 

1 Lord Liverpool, A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm in a Letter to the King 
(1805), p. 187. 

2 Earl of Lauderdale, Elementary Propositions Illustrative of the Principles of 
Currency (second edition, 1819), Appendix, p. 9. 
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the rate of sixty-two shillings to the pound. Yet this new 
rate for silver proved too high for domestic circulation. The 
Bank, chagrined to find that these coins no sooner went 
into general circulation than they disappeared, very quickly 
changed the valuation of the coins to 4s. gd. At this rate 
they continued to circulate for a time and were a real boon to 
the trade of the country. But, with the slow but progressive 
decline in value of the bank note, — so slow that as late as 1 8 1 1 
Parliament rejected, with what seemed at the time a show of 
reason, the logical conclusions of the " Bullion Report," — the 
bank found itself forced to change the valuation successively 
to $s. in 1804 and to $ s - 6d. in 181 1. The whole amount of 
such currency issued had a nominal value of .£1,789,729 4^. gd. 1 
As Lord Liverpool in 1805 estimated the circulation of silver 
coin at something less than three millions sterling, 2 it will 
be seen that this was a considerable addition to the cir- 
culation. But the Bank went further, and from 181 1 to 
18 1 3 issued tokens in denominations of $s. and is. 6d. to the 
amount of £1,919,556 18s. 6d. These latter coins corre- 
sponded in weight to the Spanish dollars valued at 5*. 6d. 
With continuing depreciation, the circulation of these coins 
grew increasingly difficult, and in 1813 the Bank of England 
seems to have abandoned the effort to supply the country with 
change. 3 Indeed, at that time dollars and tokens were at a 
premium, and a profit of %%d. per ounce of silver could be 
obtained by melting them. 4 

The effect of the depreciation of the bank note on the 
standard silver coins of the realm was veiled by the depre- 
ciated and abraded state of this coinage, but in the case of 
these bank dollars and tokens it was clear and unmistakable. 
It seems strange that the "Bullion Report" of 181 1 takes no 
note of this obvious argument. 

The issues of the Bank of England facilitated its own pay- 
ments in a high degree, and the avidity with which its silver 
issues, both dollars and tokens, were absorbed by the general 

1 Lauderdale, op. cit. Appendix, p. 10. 3 Lauderdale, Appendix, p. 29. 
1 Liverpool, op. cit., p. 186. * Ibid., p. 11. 
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circulation testifies to the needs of the country. Yet they 
were far from adequate to supply the demand ; and the issue of 
tokens, both of paper and of metal, by individuals became 
general. We are indebted to the Earl of Lauderdale, in a 
pamphlet entitled Elementary Propositions Illustrative of the 
Principles of Currency, first published in 18 13, for an inter- 
esting account of this phase of the situation. The author 
describes a large number of tokens which he had collected, 
and brings together a great many letters which throw light 
upon the circumstances of their issue and circulation. 

A few illustrations are given of printed tokens. Of these a 
number were issued by guardians of the poor for various 
amounts and were redeemable in appropriate quantities in 
notes of the Bank of England. Others were issued by shop- 
keepers and were declared on their face to be good for mer- 
chandise at such and such a shop and to be redeemable, if 
presented in sufficient quantities, in one-pound notes. The 
typographical art of the period did not permit the author to 
reproduce facsimiles of many of the notes, especially of those 
which were engraved. It appears from the text, however, that 
the number of such notes in circulation 1 was considerable. 
Moreover, in addition to these paper tokens, correspondents 
speak of the existence in the general circulation of leather, 
copper and especially of silver token shillings. 

From the fact that the English people of that day were 
not accustomed to the use of a paper currency for values of 
less than five pounds, we may perhaps infer that such paper 
notes were accepted only with reluctance and had a very 
limited circulation. But, on the other hand, it is certain that 
metallic tokens in denominations of one shilling apd sixpence 
were widely used. The Earl of Lauderdale gives us a care- 
fully prepared list of such tokens, describing no less than one 
hundred and sixteen varieties, and stating the weight, fineness 
and value of each in legal shillings. The coins mentioned in 
this list were silver tokens of various denominations, issued in 
various parts of the kingdom by individuals whose names are 
1 Lauderdale, Appendix, pp. 8 and 29. 
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given, and were remarkable for the slight margin between their 
metallic content and their nominal value. 1 

Such an enumeration may give us some notion of the variety 
of these tokens, but it is not conclusive evidence of the extent 
to which they were used. On this latter point statistical 
returns are not to be expected, but some general ideas may 
be derived from the letters of the correspondents of the Earl 
of Lauderdale. He summarizes the testimony of his corre- 
spondents as follows : 

From all quarters, however, he learns that the calls with which 
local dealers have to contend are greatly increasing ; that Bank of 
England tokens are becoming infinitely more scarce ; that even 
many of the local tokens have been withdrawn or have disappeared ; 
that in manufacturing towns small payments have been recently 
principally made by copper tokens, and that journeymen are gen- 
erally paid (to use the technical phrases) by linking them or banding 
them together with notes, which inevitably drives them to the public 
houses for change. 2 

The author's testimony is clear and incisive, but that of his 
correspondents has a concreteness which makes it even more 
striking. As to the extent to which these tokens were used, 
we learn from Bristol : " The quantity of silver sanctioned by 
the government now (June 16, 1812) in circulation here is not 
more than in the proportion of two to twenty of local tokens." 3 
Bridlington reports that " local tokens compose four parts out 
of five of the circulating silver money"; 4 Swansey, that "the 
tokens form five parts out of six of the silver circulation." 5 

1 Lauderdale's table gives, among other interesting details, the price of silver 
per ounce at which these tokens were severally issued. By groups I find the 
following figures : 



Price of Silver. 


No. 


Price of Silver. 


No. 


Less than ys. per ounce 


I 


From gs. to gs. 6d. 


7 


From -]s. to ys. 6d. 


12 


From 9^. 6d. to 10s. 


5 


From ys. 6d. to 8s. 


20 


From 10s. to lit. 


3 


From 8s. to 8s. 6d. 


29 


From 11s. and over 


2 


From 8s. 6d. to 9*. 


37 







The market price of silver is given for the latter part of 1813 at 6s. lid. per 
ounce (Appendix, p. 11). 

" Lauderdale, Appendix, p. 23. 8 Ibid., p. 23. * Ibid., p. 25. B Ibid., p. 27. 
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These letters show that before a resort was had to the issue 
of these tokens it was not infrequent to give a premium for 
change. 1 The dealer in Bridlington already quoted continues 
his account of the situation as follows : 

Bank of England tokens have invariably disappeared after their 
first circulation, even before local tokens were issued. Before this 
resource I used to give a premium in London to get silver, but that 
premium increasing, I was compelled to discontinue it, my trade not 
allowing me to pay so dear for the accommodation ; and until the 
issuing of local tokens, I was daily under the necessity of refusing 
goods to customers, from being unable to furnish them with change, 
whilst I sustained great loss by giving credit to people who came to 
my shop for goods, knowing that I could not give them change for a 
note. 

From Swansey it is reported that before the issue of local 
tokens all classes felt the want of silver money in an extreme 
degree, and that, at a meeting of the inhabitants convened 
by public advertisement, thanks were voted to the issuers 
of tokens. 2 From Barnstaple we have a somewhat similar 
report : 

About three weeks ago the tradesmen who issued tokens an- 
nounced by public advertisement that they would pay them off on 
or before a certain day ; in consequence of this about two-thirds of 
what had been issued was brought in for payment The result was, 
that the retail trade immediately came to a stand, and several of our 
most respectful inhabitants called upon the issuers to request of 
them to reissue for two or three months. After some consideration 
they consented and we now go on as formerly.* 

Other features of the situation are disclosed in a report from 
Frome as follows : 

Previous to the issue of local tokens, many persons were obliged 
to give a premium of five per cent for change, whilst others could 
not procure it even at that rate. . . . 

Tradesmen's books were filled with small debts, the greater part 
of which will never be discharged ; in many instances the wives and 
children of laborers have had to suffer hunger, and the most dread- 
ful privations, through the husbands being drove to an alehouse in 

1 Liverpool, 188. 2 Lauderdale, Appendix, p. 27. 3 IHd., p. a8. 
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order to obtain change for a one-pound note, part of which fre- 
quently belonged to a fellow workman. The collectors of taxes have 
had their task increased by the impossibility of giving change for 
the paper currency. The overseers of the poor found the col- 
lecting of rates, and the procuring of change for the payment of the 
paupers, to be a work of unprecedented labor. Therefore, being 
thus plunged into intolerable difficulties, we were naturally led to 
seek some means of extricating ourselves, and no mode appeared 
so likely to do it, as that of issuing tokens. But now again the 
want of change is so great, that the most intimate friends will not 
part with it, but on condition of receiving a similar favor when 
required. 1 

These citations furnish some local color in the account of 
this well-nigh forgotten episode. They might be multiplied, 
but the student must be referred to the original work for a 
fuller treatment of points mentioned. 

As these issues bore uniformly the names of those who put 
them out, it is to be inferred that they were in large measure 
redeemed after the need for them had passed away. With 
the reorganization of the English currency by the law of 1816, 
which made the silver coin definitely a token money, ample 
provision was made for a currency in small change adequate 
to the needs of the people. But, as was stated above, govern- 
ment relief came slowly ; and in the mean time we have an 
illustration of self-help in the provision of a circulating medium, 
which seems more in conformity with American than with 
English habits. 

But, to demonstrate that economic necessities are more 
potent than national characteristics, we may briefly allude to 
similar experiences in France before taking up our own richer 
and more varied experience. The suspension of specie pay- 
ments during the struggle with Germany substituted the issues 
of the Bank of France for metallic money. At the same time 
the law of August 12, 1870, which authorized the suspension, 
conferred upon the Bank of France the right to issue notes of 
twenty-five francs. But even these enlarged privileges did not 

1 Lauderdale, Appendix, p. 27. 
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enable the Bank to fill entirely the void in the circulation cre- 
ated by the disappearance of gold. Silver seems to have been 
little affected, as coins of less than five francs were already 
token money. But gold coins of five francs and upwards and, 
in a less degree, the silver five-franc pieces having been driven 
from circulation by the depreciation of the bank notes, there 
was a range within which payments could be made only with 
great difficulty. Money of less denomination than twenty-five 
francs was absolutely necessary; and, as the Bank of France 
was unable to relieve the situation, a large number of munici- 
palities, chambers of commerce and syndicates took matters 
into their own hands by issuing notes of ten francs and five 
francs. In some cases such notes were issued without any 
provision for their redemption, but such were the needs of the 
moment that they were generally received and used as money. 
Neither the government nor the Bank placed any obstacles in 
their way; and, after tiding over an emergency, these notes 
were almost entirely redeemed in later years. 

Such issues were more common in the departments than in 
Paris; but when in September, 1871, a crisis broke out in the 
capital, a similar resource was employed. Without an act of 
the legislature which did not meet until December, the Bank 
was powerless to meet the situation. The large private banks 
formed a syndicate for the purpose and early in November, 
1 87 1, issued large quantities of notes of five francs. The 
Societe Generate de Credit did not join with the syndicate, but 
issued notes of its own in denominations of one, two and five 
francs. These various notes were tolerated by the govern- 
ment, exempted from stamp tax and received at the gov- 
ernment treasuries. The maximum circulation was attained 
March 5, 1872, when the issues were : 

Socie'te' Ge'ne'rale, notes of 5 francs, 12,600,000 (francs) 
" " 2 " 4,700,000 
" " 1 " 2,400,000 



19,700,000 
Syndicate, " " 5 " 8,200,000 

27,900,000 
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At the close of December, 1871, the Bank of France was 
authorized to issue notes of five francs and ten francs, and the 
private banks were called upon to redeem their notes, which, 
after September 30, 1872, were not to be received at the public 
treasuries. In a few years by far the greater part of these 
notes had been redeemed and trifling amounts only are still 
outstanding. 

In the United States the generation which has grown up 
since the Civil War knows only a currency which, however 
complex, is at least wholly national in character. Money 
coined or issued by the national government, or under its 
authority, embraces the entire circulation, from the largest to 
the smallest denominations. 

The credit for this unification of our money, which followed 
the multifarious issues of state banks, is usually ascribed to the 
National Banking Act and concomitant legislation. And, in 
so far as the circulating medium consists of the dollar and its 
multiples, this legislation did in fact remove the causes of 
diversity. Throughout our history sums of five dollars and 
upwards have been almost exclusively represented by paper 
issues in the actual circulation which passes from hand to 
hand, as distinguished from that which slumbers in the vaults 
of the government and the banks. Since 1861, and frequently 
before that time, the same was true of all money of a dollar and 
upwards in general circulation. Under present conditions, 
however, the range of circulation for silver coin is limited in 
law by the dollar, and in practice largely by the half dollar. 
Within this range we have for the last twenty-five years been 
so accustomed to the circulation of silver coin that we are 
prone to forget that the establishment of uniformity in this 
minor coinage was the product of an evolution as long and 
tedious as that which, gave us uniformity in the higher 
issues. 

Historians of the monetary experience of the United States 
have frequently pointed out that prior to i860 we suffered the 
vicissitudes of a changing standard, silver being the predominant 
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money metal until the thirties, after that period gold taking 
its place. The measure of inconvenience which resulted from 
the divergence of the legal and the market values of silver 
and gold in this period has been greatly exaggerated, because 
it is frequently forgotten that during this epoch specie served 
chiefly as a metallic reserve. General historians, who have 
approached the subject without any preconceived monetary 
principles, have given us a truer picture of the times, in fas- 
tening our attention on the bank-note circulation and its 
checkered history. Yet, underlying the vast structure of bank 
notes which formed the circulating medium lay a metallic 
reserve, and the principles of metallic money slowly but surely 
made themselves felt in actual experience. Passing over the 
larger transactions of commerce, it is my purpose to disengage, 
if possible, from the tangled web of experience the effects of 
these slow but far-reaching monetary changes upon the circu- 
lation of silver coin among the people. 

The law of 1791 placed gold and silver on an equal footing 
in the coinage of the United States. Not only was the coin- 
age of silver free like that of gold, but the minor coins were, 
in weight as well as in value, exact fractions of the dollar and, 
like it, had an unlimited legal tender. When, therefore, the 
coinage of the silver dollar was suspended in 1 806, this did not 
imply the cessation of silver coinage ; for thereafter the half 
dollar became the leading national silver coin, and consider- 
able quantities of it were issued. 1 Coins of the dollar denomi- 
nation did not disappear, for they were represented by the 
Spanish dollars then legally current. Indeed, the elimina- 
tion of foreign coin from the circulation was a slow process, 
and was not finally completed until the middle of the present 
century. " Specie " in this period did not necessarily mean 
coin of the United States. Yet most of the foreign coin 

1 Before 1853, silver half dollars constituted $66,480,740.50 in a total silver 
coinage of $75,269,864.60, or, in round numbers, 88 per cent of the entire coin- 
age. After 1853, when the coinage of silver was chiefly for small change, and 
until January, 1862, the half dollars constituted $23,299,379 in a total silver 
coinage of $49,612,036, or, in round numbers, 47 per cent of the entire coinage. 
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current here was silver, for silver was still the chief monetary 
medium of the civilized world, apart from England, until after 
the gold discoveries in California and Australia. 

At least until the monetary laws of 1834 and 1837 and 
for some time thereafter, whatever pressure there was for the 
export of the precious metals from the United States fell with 
the greatest weight upon gold. Our stock was scanty, and at 
times the export of gold had to be supplemented by that of 
silver ; yet, as whatever inducement there was to import specie 
led to the importation of silver, rather than gold, our stock of 
silver was fairly well maintained. There was no pressure on 
silver from the side of metallic money, and under normal cir- 
cumstances its circulation was maintained. 

But we were not free from local and temporary dearths of 
silver coin. On the frontier especially, where specie of all 
kinds was rare and where communication was slow, the dearth 
of small coin frequently led to the issue of small notes by 
banks and individuals for the accommodation of retail traffic. 
But more important for our present purposes were the tem- 
porary needs for silver incurred by the suspension of specie 
payments in 18 12 and 1837. Since silver was the common 
form of specie and all silver was of like value before the law, 
it needed but a slight depreciation of paper to cause the with- 
drawal from circulation not only of the Spanish dollars then 
so common, but also of the national halves, quarters, dimes 
and even half dimes. Of the effects upon the people of thus 
robbing them of their small change, we have already had a pic- 
ture from a similar state of affairs in England. The remedies 
were the same ; and the expressive term, " shin plasters," recalls 
the small notes with which individuals, storekeepers, bridge 
and turnpike companies and others sought to relieve the situ- 
ation. Originally issued for the accommodation of the issuers, 
they were eagerly seized upon by the public as a means of 
making payments and were passed from hand to hand. Liable 
to tear or to wear out, and of small denominations, the prob- 
ability of their presentation for redemption was slight, so 
that the issuers not only served a public need but reaped a 
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profit from the necessities of the people by increasing the 
issues. The banks, like everybody else who handled money, 
felt the pressure of such emergencies, but they were in many 
cases prohibited by their charters from issuing notes below 
a certain denomination — sometimes $1, sometimes as high 
as $$. When such rules prevailed, the banks often resorted to 
the device of issuing small notes through private dealers, with 
a more or less veiled guaranty of payment. Thus, James 
Jones's notes might bear the inscription, " Redeemed in quan- 
tities of $$ at the City Bank." 

Few of these " shin plasters " have been preserved ; but the 
historians tell us that they were in universal use and, if we 
consider the circumstances of their issue, we may well believe 
that it was so. In the panic of 1837 some relief was sought 
in the issue of coppers. Within certain limits, such coins in 
sufficient quantities are capable of being a substitute for small 
silver. Some of these private copper coins have been pre- 
served. Numismatists enumerate some 164 varieties of such 
coins from the Jacksonian epoch. 1 In diameter and thickness 
they correspond to the large copper cent then in use. 

Of the coins described by the numismatist, some ninety- 
three are what are designated as shop cards. These were 
issued by merchants and others, partly as advertisements, 
partly to supply the great need of small change. Some of 
them bear inscriptions, " For public accommodation " and the 
like, which indicate their purpose. On the other hand, a 
large number of the coins of this period were used as vehi- 
cles of political satire and abuse. The victim of this abuse 
is generally Jackson. Thus, one coin of 1834 bears the gaunt 
figure of the President, carrying in one hand a sword and in 
the other a money-bag, surrounded by the words, "A plain 
system, void of pomp." On the reverse of the coin is the 
emblem of a jackass in his most stubborn attitude, with the 

1 Hard Times Tokens. An arrangement of Jackson Cents, issued for and 
against the United States Bank, together with other pieces issued by merchants 
and moneyers between the years 1833 and 1844, now familiarly known as Hard 
Times Tokens. By Lyman Haynes Low. (Second edition. New York. Pub- 
lished by the author, 1899.) 
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letters LL.D. on his haunches, in allusion to the degree con- 
ferred on Jackson by Harvard University. Over the jackass 
are the words, " Roman Firmness," and around the edge the 
celebrated words of Jackson, "The Constitution as I under- 
stand it." Another coin, of 1837, bears a representation of a 
turtle carrying on its back an iron safe labelled "Sub-treasury," 
while beneath are the words, " Fiscal agent," and around the 
coin, "Executive experiment." The reverse of this coin has 
a jackass running, and the words from Van Buren's inau- 
gural, "I follow in the steps of my illustrious predecessor." 
The contest over the Bank is shown in two contrasted coins 
of this period. One bears a ship under full sail, labelled 
"Constitution," and around it the words, "Webster, credit 
currency, 1840"; while the other shows a ship labelled 
"Experiment" struck by lightning and foundering in the 
waves, with the inscription, "Van Buren, metallic currency, 
1837." A few of the coins are laudatory of Jackson and his 
party, but the greater number contain expressions of abuse 
and ridicule. A full list of these coins, with appropriate 
explanations, would form a complete exposition of the polit- 
ical controversies of the day ; for among them we find refer- 
ences to the Bank, the suspension of specie payments, Benton's 
"mint drops," slavery and kindred subjects of contemporary 
interest. The strong political bias of these coins leads us to 
doubt whether their circulation as money was as general as 
that of the neutral merchant tokens. They are none the less 
a curious monument alike of the bitterness of political strife 
and of the disorders of the currency. 

The decade from 1830 to 1840 marked a turning-point in 
our monetary history. Discussion of the coinage inaugurated 
some years earlier finally bore fruit in 1834 and 1837, in laws 
which, while not changing the legal relations of gold and 
silver, so changed the ratio between them (by establishing 
the well-known ratio, 16 to 1) that the weight of preference 
for domestic circulation was thrown upon gold, rather than 
silver. After the panic of 1837, furthermore, we find in the 
leading states a series of laws designed to place the issue of 
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bank notes upon a sane and secure basis. Among the pro- 
visions of these laws we frequently find one which forbids 
the issue of bank notes of a lower denomination than $5. The 
recuperation from the financial disorder of 1837 and the com- 
paratively slight preference for gold under the coinage laws 
led in the early forties to a period of comparative stability. 
It is true that silver, rather than gold, was now exported, but 
the quantities were slight and the metallic circulation was not 
seriously impaired. 

With the discovery of gold in California came a change. 
Obviously we could not keep all its treasures at home, and an 
export movement soon set in. Under conditions then exist- 
ing, it was less profitable to ship gold direct than to export 
silver and let gold take its place in the circulation. But this 
latter operation was not without its influence upon the every- 
day affairs of the people. The banks might be willing to trans- 
form their specie reserve from silver into gold, but the people 
in general could not see without alarm their half dollars and 
quarter dollars leaving the country. If the rich mineral dis- 
coveries were to be the signal for another era of the " shin 
plaster," they would not be an unalloyed blessing. Guided 
by these considerations, Congress in 1853 diminished the 
weight of the minor silver coins and limited their legal- 
tender quality. It does not appear in the debates that the 
situation had become so grievous as to cause the issue of pri- 
vate tokens, but the fear of such an issue was widespread. 
It appears that the export movement had made serious inroads 
in the stock of half dollars which, under the conditions of the 
times, were the principal means of payment in all sums of 
less than $5, and had begun to threaten the quarter dollars. 
Under these circumstances, the fear of the issue of small bank 
notes was even keener than that of the issue of " shin plas- 
ters," properly so called. But all these fears were laid at rest 
by the act of 1853. In the next seven years $49,612,036 of 
silver coin were issued from the mint. We had accepted the 
solution adopted by England early in the century and, for the first 
time, the country was adequately supplied with small change. 
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Under the law of 1853 the weight of two half dollars was 
92 yi per cent of that of the standard silver dollar ; and, though 
the latter was at a premium, the margin between the nom- 
inal and the bullion value of the minor coins was sufficient 
to insure their domestic circulation and protect them against 
export. In 1 860 two half-dollar coins equalled in bullion value 
97.7 cents in gold. With the issue of paper money and the 
suspension of specie payments in the latter part of 1861, gold 
went to a premium — slight at first, but gradually increasing as 
paper money sank in value. Any depreciation of paper below 
the point where $100 in paper could command $100 in gold 
must immediately affect the gold circulation. But it could 
not affect the silver circulation until the gold value of paper 
should be less than the gold value of silver. When, however, 
the paper reached such a point that $100 in paper could not 
command as much as $97.70 in gold, silver coins would also 
be at premium. This point was reached early in 1 862 ; and, as 
the silver money became scarcer, the difficulties of small pay- 
ments correspondingly increased. 

In a letter of July 14, 1862, Secretary Chase laid the matter 
before Congress. 1 He spoke of the increasing difficulty in 
obtaining change and referred to the issuing of checks and 
tokens for sums of less than $1, which had become a gen- 
eral practice on the part of hotels and business men. To 
mitigate this evil he proposed that Congress should declare 
such private issues illegal and apply a remedy, either by 
repeating the action of 1853 and still further diminishing 
the value of the minor coins or by authorizing the use of 
stamps in small payments. There was little debate on the 
subject in either branch of Congress, and on July 17, 1862, a 
law was enacted authorizing the secretary of the treasury to 
issue stamps to be exchanged for United States notes. After 
August 1, 1862, these stamps were to be received by the 
United States for all payments of sums less than $5 and to be 
redeemed by the United States when presented in sums of not 

1 Congressional Globe, 1861-2, p. 3405. 
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less than $5. The second section of the act prohibited private 
issues in the most explicit terms. 1 

This law was commonly understood to authorize the use of 
postage stamps, and its first effect was a run upon the post- 
offices for stamps. The postmaster-general reported that in 
the third quarter of 1862 the receipts from the sale of stamps 
in twenty-nine of the larger postoffices exceeded by $794,340.08 
the receipts in the corresponding quarter of 1 86 1 . This excess 
was, in fact, greater than the total sales in the third quarter 
of 1 861. In New York city alone the excess was $425,296. 
Even at this rate the postoffice department did not supply half 
the quantity demanded. Such a sudden and unusual demand 
greatly embarrassed the postal authorities, and led to orders 
from headquarters to refuse to sell stamps wherever there was 
reason to believe they were not to be used for postal purposes. 
The adhesive stamps of the postoffice were an awkward make- 
shift as currency. They cracked easily, and when they grew 
dirty could not be used for their original purposes. Frequently 
the mucilage was washed off, or they were pasted upon strips 
of cardboard. In some cases they were encased in metal, and 
I have seen one with the face protected by a piece of mica and 
bearing on the metal back an ingenious advertisement. 

The unfitness of the postage stamps for currency led the 
secretary of the treasury 2 to substitute small notes for them. 
As these notes bore for each denomination a representation of 
the postage stamp of the same value, they were known as 
postage currency. In December, 1862, he reported that it had 
been found impossible to keep pace with the public demand, 
though the daily issue was $100,000 and was being rapidly 

1 " Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first day of 
August, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, no private corporation, banking associa- 
tion, firm, or individual shall make, issue, circulate, or pay any note, check, mem- 
orandum, token, or other obligation, for a less sum than one dollar, intended to 
circulate as money or to be received or used in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States ; and every person so offending shall, on conviction thereof in any district 
or circuit court of the United States, be punished by fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both, at the 
option of the court." 

4 Annual Report, 1862 (dated December 4, 1862), p. 29. 
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increased to twice that amount. Yet at the time of preparing 
his report the aggregate issue had reached only #3,884,000, 
and to meet the imperious needs of the trading public the issue 
was too slow. In March, 1863, fractional notes were author- 
ized to the extent of $50,000,000. They were to take the 
place of the postage currency, but by June 30, 1863, none had 
been issued, though the postage notes then amounted to 
$20, 193,456. It would appear that this sum really met the 
needs of the time, for it was only gradually increased, though 
as time went on the fractional currency took the place of the 
postage issues. The combined issues as late as June 30, 1 866, 
amounted to not more than $27,070,876. 

If by the close of 1 863 the government had succeeded in 
supplying the need of small currency, 1 the same was not true in 
the early months of that year, which, despite the prohibitions 
of the law, showed a remarkable crop of "shin plasters " and 
copper tokens. The issue of the latter began in the fall of 1 862 
and reached its height in the early part of 1863. Later in the 
year the need grew less and the government took active meas- 
ures to repress the issues. Issues of 1864 are, therefore, 
comparatively rare; so that in a small collection, embracing 
some seventy varieties, which has come under my observation, 
there are but three specimens with the date of 1864. 

The ability of copper coins to become a substitute for the 
small silver is, of course, rather limited, and in 1 862 and 1 863 
it seems to have been tested to its utmost capacity. 2 The 

1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1863. 

8 In 1857 the small cent was substituted for the large copper cent, and the 
coinage of cents was relatively large to effect this substitution. This seems to 
have been accomplished by 1861, after which the demand for cents in the war 
period here mentioned caused the coinage of these coins to mount considerably : 

Calendar Years- Calendar Years. 

#280,7 S°-oo 
498,400.00 

S29.73M4 

354,292.86 

98,265.00 

In the ten years immediately preceding 1857 the annual average coinage of 
cents was #51,300.39, while in ten years following 1865 lt was #88,982.00. 
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director of the mint speaks of an unprecedented demand for 
cents which the mint was unable to meet. Hence private indi- 
viduals issued tokens. The only official reference to the sub- 
ject which I have been able to discover is in the report of 
the director of the mint for 1863, where he says : 

A great benefit to the country was effected by the act of 1857, 
reducing the size of the cent. It is to be regretted the idea still 
prevailed that it was necessary to put into the coin, if not an equiv- 
alent, at least a large proportion of real value. To this end, and for 
other reasons, an alloying metal was sought which should command 
a comparatively high price in the market, without being properly a 
precious metal. Nickel, possessing the requisite value and suitable 
qualities, was selected. It was then worth about two dollars per 
pound ; though it has since been much lower in price. Our cent 
was, by decreasing the size, reduced in weight from 168 to 72 
grains ; the former simply copper, the latter an alloy of 88 per cent 
copper with 12 per cent nickel, making a coin of convenient size and 
neat appearance, and containing a half-cent's worth of metal, more 
or less, according to market fluctuations. The change was well 
intended, but the experience of other countries, and, indeed, of our 
own, has taught us that it was an unnecessary liberality, and that all 
the nickel we have thus used has been so much money wasted. 
Whilst people expect a full value in their gold and silver coins, they 
merely want the inferior money for convenience in making exact 
payments, and not at all for the value of the copper, tin or nickel 
which may be present. If the law makes it a cent of legal tender to 
a proper and sufficient extent, then it is a cent to every one using it, 
even if its intrinsic should be only the one-tenth of its nominal and 
legal value. If any further proof of this fact should be demanded, 
we have only to refer to our own recent experience, when illegal cent 
tokens of the size of the legal cent were made and freely passed, 
although they contained no nickel, weighed on the average about 51 
grains, and were worth not more than one-fifth of a cent. Not less 
than three hundred varieties of these false and illegal tokens or cents 
have been made and issued, and, until suppressed, were freely used 
as coin by the public. They were in direct violation of the laws of 
the United States; and the prosecution of certain parties issuing 
them has deterred others, and will soon drive them altogether from 
circulation. 1 

1 Finance Report, 1863, p. 189. 
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While I have been unable to find any record of the prose- 
cutions here referred to, I am informed by a Philadelphia mer- 
chant who issued such tokens that he was threatened with 
prosecution if he continued his issues. Such threats probably 
sufficed in a great majority of cases, though they were rein- 
forced by the fact that the circulation became saturated with 
small change and would not absorb further quantities. 

But, if official documents are comparatively silent on this 
question, the zeal of the numismatists has rescued it from 
complete oblivion. It appears from accounts of collections 
that the number of varieties was far greater than the director 
of the mint thought it to be, for a collection described in the 
Coin Collectors' Journal for 1876 mentions about five thousand 
varieties. 1 No description is attempted of these various tokens, 
for it is obvious that a detailed list would fill a volume. But 
from a smaller collection, representing the haphazard gathering 
of a schoolboy during the Civil War period, which has come 
under my notice, we can gather some idea of the general 
character of the coins. 

The coins are in general nearly of the diameter and thick- 
ness of the small cents then in use, though a few are larger 
and approximate the general appearance of the older copper 
cents. By far the greater number are of copper slightly 
alloyed, though a small number are of a composition which in 
its appearance is not unlike that of the nickel cent of 1857. 
With regard to the inscriptions, we may distinguish broadly 
between tradesmen's tokens and general tokens, using the 
former term to designate such coins as bore some evidence of 
their origin. In the large collection mentioned no less than 
4069 such tokens from different parts of the Union, besides 
206 sutlers' checks, are recorded. The largest contributors 
to the list are : Ohio 1358 varieties, New York 914, Michigan 
511, Wisconsin 385, Indiana 270, Illinois 160, Pennsylvania 
156 and Rhode Island 130. Other states furnished much 
smaller contributions, the total for New England, including 
Rhode Island, amounting to only 152. The Western cities, 

1 p. 12. 
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particularly Cincinnati, to which no less than 888 varieties 
are attributed, led the list. To return to the inscriptions upon 
these tradesmen's tokens, I find in the smaller collection ten 
out of a total of thirty-five which contain a direct promise to 
redeem the coins, sometimes in bills but more generally with- 
out specification of the mode of redemption. On the other 
hand, twenty-five coins contain only the name of the dealer. 
While one side of the coin bears the name of the dealer, the 
other generally bears some patriotic emblem or inscription. 
The most frequent of these emblems is the Indian's head 
which figured on the legal cent after 1859. Looking at this 
side of the coin, one would suppose that he was handling an 
ordinary cent. Heads of liberty, recalling the former cents, 
flags, shields and the like, are also seen. Sentiments, such 
as " Liberty and Union," " Union forever," are not infre- 
quent ; while an ingenious miller of Albany, N. Y., seems 
to mix patriotism and business by the inscription "Union 
Flour," and the People's Line of Steamers holds strictly to 
business by placing on the coin the time-table of the line. 
Doubtless these tokens involved a profit to the issuer and a 
loss to the public. Some were lost, some were preserved 
in the cabinets of collectors, and others wandered so far from 
their place of origin that redemption without disproportionate 
expense was not to be thought of. Yet the fact that the 
issuers placed their names upon the coins seems to indicate 
that redemption was at least contemplated. 

But there was a large number of tokens in circulation, which 
I have designated general tokens, as to which there was no 
intention of redemption, for they bore no indication of origin 
whatever. The larger collection mentioned enumerates as many 
as 848 varieties of such coins. Since, in the absence of the 
trader's name, two sides of the coin had to be inscribed, a 
greater scope for the exercise of ingenuity was afforded to the 
designer. As a rule, the coin has on one side an emblem and 
on the reverse side an inscription. Perhaps the most frequent 
specimen was an almost exact imitation of the legal cent, differ- 
ing from that coin simply by the insertion in very small letters 
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of the word " not " above the words " one cent." Such a coin 
came into my possession some years ago through the general 
circulation, and only very careful scrutiny reveals that it is 
not a coin of the United States. The Indian's head, either 
exactly or nearly reproducing that on the legal coin, is a fre- 
quent emblem. We find used also the shield, the flag, the 
figure of liberty, the heads of Washington and Jackson, groups 
of cannon and arms, monitors and many others. The inscrip- 
tions are either general or have some reference to the emblem 
on the coin. In the general inscriptions various devices are 
used to weave in the words "one cent," which are usually 
printed in large letters in the centre as in the legal coin, while 
the other words are less prominent. Thus, we find such sen- 
tences as "Good for ONE CENT" and "Millions for defense, 
not ONE CENT for tribute." Other general inscriptions indi- 
cate the character of the issue, such as "Pro bono publico," 
" For public accommodation," " Tradesmen's currency," " United 
States medal " ; while still others breathe patriotic sentiments, 
"Stand by the Flag," "Army and Navy," "Union forever," 
and the like. In some cases the words refer to the emblem. 
Thus, on coins bearing the image of Jackson we find his famous 
sentence, "The Federal Union must and shall be preserved"; 
while coins with the flag have surrounding it the words, 
" The Flag of our Union," and on the reverse, " If anybody 
attempts to tear it down, shoot him on the spot, Dix." Of 
course, when such a coin came into general circulation, it 
became a loss or a relic to the last holder. 

Such were the coins put out in the years 1862 to 1864. An 
enumeration of varieties is very far from giving an idea of the 
volume of this currency. The Philadelphia dealer already 
mentioned claimed to have issued a very small quantity, about 
one thousand. Had each of the issuers been content with so 
small an issue, we should yet have had an aggregate of nearly 
#500,000 for the coins contained in the large collection already 
mentioned. But we are told that one dealer in New York, 
Lindemuller, issued tokens to the value of $10,000. It should 
be said that in this issue there was no attempt to deceive the 
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public. The coins were large and bore on one side the face 
of a patriarchal German with a long pointed beard, and on the 
other a graphic representation of a beer mug with the name 
G. Lindemuller, New York. The same authority tells us that 
there were probably 25,000,000 such tokens issued. This 
would give a value of $250,000. But both valuations are mere 
conjecture, and we cannot hope for accurate information. 

The occasion for the issue has already been noted. To the 
needs of the public was added in some measure the prospect 
of making a profit. The Philadelphia dealer, who used in 
his coins a composition resembling the nickel cent of 1857, 
informed me that after making the die the coins cost him 
seventy-five cents a hundred. Where a cheaper metal was 
used the cost may have been less, but it should be noted that 
the director of the mint, in speaking of these coins as worth 
not more than one-fifth of a cent, must have had in mind the 
metallic value and not the cost of production. When issued 
in comparatively small quantities, the cost of preparing the die 
and manufacturing the coin must have eaten up a large part 
of the margin between the nominal and the metallic value of 
the coins. Individual issuers, moreover, were restricted by the 
limited opportunities of putting out quantities of cents in the 
course of ordinary trade. It is reported that those who issued 
what have been designated as general tokens sold them in 
quantities outright to dealers and were thus able to reap a 
considerable profit from the coinage. 

The present low value of silver as compared with gold, and 
the wide margin between the bullion value and the nominal 
value of the minor silver coin, will probably protect us in the 
future from the experience of private issues, should monetary 
storms again assail us. But the record of the past shows us 
how great are the necessities of commerce and how ways have 
been found when the government fails in its duty to carry on the 
exchanges which are essential in a highly organized community. 

Roland P. Falkner. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 



